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NEW SITES FOR INDUSTRY 





UTSIDE ATTRACTIONS for manufacturing enterprise 

are joining with centrifugal forces developed within 
historic centers of industrial concentration to transform 
the economic geography of the United States. Location 
of large factories beyond the usual urban complex received 
strong impetus when electricity replaced steam as the prin- 
cipal source of industrial power and motor transportation 
came into general use. Ensuing technological advances 
added to industrial mobility and World War II greatly 
accelerated the establishment of plants in new areas, par- 
ticularly in the South and West. Since the war industry 
has spread out even more widely—into smal] communities 
and rural districts in virtually every section of the country. 


New places for branch plants are constantly being sought 
out by large industrial corporations. Many of them main- 
tain staffs of specialists, and others hire professional firms, 
to find suitable locations for new productive units.! Keen 
competition for the favor of the “site shoppers” has devel- 
oped among the states and among communities within the 
states. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 


While much attention has been given to problems raised 
by the relocation of industrial establishments—that is, re- 
moval of a factory from one community or section and its 
replacement in another?—such shifts make up only a small 
part of a larger phenomenon. The vast majority of new 
factory locations represent totally new establishments, re- 
flecting the general expansion of the American economy. 


Figures obtained in the 1954 Census of Manufactures 
show that while factory employment in New England had 





1When Westinghouse Electric recently sought a site for a new meter plant, it sur- 
veyed a number of non-urban locations in four states: Georgia, Missouri, North Caro- 
lina, and New Jersey. 


?See “Pockets of Poverty.” E.R.R., Vol. I 1956, pp. 400-402. 
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declined by three per cent since 1947, when the last previous 
census was taken, gains in other regions far exceeded New 
England’s loss. Employment in manufacturing for the 
nation as a whole rose ten per cent. The loss of approxi- 
mately 25,000 factory jobs in New England was offset 
many times over by the increase of more than 1.8 million 
manufacturing jobs in other parts of the country. 


The most striking increases came in areas of relatively 
recent industrial development. The Pacific Coast states 
gained 48 per cent; the Rocky Mountain states, 34 per cent; 
the West South Central states, 31 per cent; South Atlantic 
states, 18 per cent; East South Central states, 13 per cent. 
Growth of manufacturing employment .was much slower 
in the older industrial sections, running at 3-4 per cent in 
the Middle Atlantic and East North Central states, with a 
small loss in New England. 


More persons are still employed in manufacturing in the 
six New England states than in the three Pacific states, but 
the margin is narrowing. In 1947, New England’s 1,475,- 
000 factory workers made up 10.3 per cent of the national 
total; by 1954, the number had fallen to 1,429,000, repre- 
senting 9.1 per cent of the total. Meanwhile, the Pacific 
states had gained half a million production workers and 
their share of the factory work force had risen from 6.4 
per cent to 8.6 per cent.* 


Among the 48 states, the largest numerical gain was 
registered by California, where the factory rolls rose from 
664,000 to more than one million. Of particular signifi- 
cance were the percentage leaps in states where industrial 
development is relatively recent. Nevada and New Mexico 
more than doubled their manufacturing employment; Ari- 
zona gained 84 per cent; Kansas, 68 per cent; Florida, 56 
per cent. 


DIVERSIFICATION OF INDUSTRY IN NEW AREAS 


One of the most striking features of the country’s recent 
economic growth has been the great variety of industrial 
activity going into new regions. Not only is all industry 
becoming more widely dispersed, but the industrial areas 


*Only two New England states were responsible for that region’s loss; the other 
four states made small gains. Rhode Island’s 18 per cent drop represented a loss of 
27,000 factory jobs; Massachusetts factory employment fell five per cent, a loss of 
36,000 jobs. Only three other states of the Union failed to share in the general up- 
ward trend: West Virginia had a decline of five per cent in manufacturing jobs; 
Illinois and Pennsylvania, losses of about one per cent 
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are becoming more diversified. Clusters of single-industry 
plants in geographic pockets are breaking up. The manu- 
facturer no longer feels that his establishment must be 
located in close proximity to competing plants. The one- 
industry town is looking for other kinds of industry to 
round out its economic pattern, and the multiple-plant 
company tends to spread its operations over widely sepa- 
rated areas. 


This factor can be illustrated by the case of Florida, one 
of the fast-growing industrial states. At the time of the 
1939 Census of Manufactures, Florida had fewer than 2,000 
factories and employed scarcely more than 51,000 produc- 
tion workers. The latest census shows that the state had 
nearly 5,000 plants in 1954, employing 123,000, and many 
new industrial establishments have located in Florida since 
that count was made. 


Among industries which have come into the state or 
have expanded their operations in Florida are food and 
kindred products, pulp and paper goods, chemical products, 
printing and publishing, lumber and wood products, fabri- 
cated metal, stone, clay and glass, tobacco manufacturing, 
petroleum and coal, and leather goods. Large corporations 
which have recently chosen Florida sites for new plants in- 
clude Glenn L. Martin, General Electric, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, and General Cable. Florida’s development is 
typical of that of other southern states which had rela- 
tively little industry a few decades ago. 


MOVEMENT OF INDUSTRY AWAY FROM BIG CITIES 


In industry’s search for room to grow, it frequently by- 
passes the large city in favor of smaller communities or 
vacant land in the countryside. While the metropolitan 
centers still have the lion’s share of factory employment, 
the 1954 census shows that their rate of growth has been 
less rapid than that of smaller towns and outlying districts. 
In 1940 nearly one-nalf of all American industrial estab- 
lishments were in cities of more than 100,000 population; 


today the big cities hold only one-third of the industrial 
plants.‘ 


President William C. Foster of the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists Association recently noted that of 480 new construction 


* Maurice Fulton, “Plant Location—1965,"" Harvard Business Review, March-April 
1955, p. 42. 
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projects in the chemical industry, only nine had been car- 
ried out in or even adjacent to major metropolitan centers. 
Many of the new chemical works were located in communi- 
ties which had never before had industry of that kind.® 
An official of Westinghouse Electric said nearly all of this 
company’s 36 new plants were “single-story structures 
attractively constructed in suburban or rural settings.’ ® 


Between 1947 and 1954, only one of the country’s nine 
largest metropolitan districts had an increase in manufac- 
turing employment that exceeded the national average of 
ten per cent. The single exception was the metropolitan 
area of Los Angeles, which had a 77 per cent increase in 
the seven-year period. Manufacturing employment in the 
New York-Northeastern New Jersey metropolitan district 
rose only eight per cent; Philadelphia and St. Louis, five 
per cent. Three metropolitan districts—Detroit, Boston, 
Pittsburgh—suffered actual] declines in factory employment. 


Excluding Los Angeles, the large metropolitan areas had 
an increase of approximately three per cent in factory jobs. 
But in urban districts with 20,000 to 40,000 employees the 


increase was 15 per cent; in those with 10,000 to 20,000 
employees, nearly 20 per cent. The smallest districts, with 
fewer than 10,000 employees, registered the greatest gain 
of all—30 per cent. 


IMPACT OF NEW INDUSTRY ON LOCAL ECONOMIES 


The chief economic effect of the movement of industry 
into new areas has been a spreading of the wealth created 
by new productive capacity. For the community which 
acquires its first sizable industrial establishment, the 
impact is at once beneficial and disrupting. The new plant 
brings more people, for whom housing and community 
services must be provided. In the early stages of indus- 
trialization, the added costs for general maintenance, fire 
and police protection, schools and other public facilities are 
likely to outweigh the immediate benefits. 


The Department of Commerce has estimated that for 
every three industry jobs created by a new establishment, 
one additional job comes into existence in other enterprises. 


5 Address at conference of American Industrial Development Council, Washington, 
D. C., Apr. 4, 1955. 


*G. E. Garnhart, conference of Association of State Planning and Development 
Agencies, Boston, June 5, 1956 
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A study of Warren County, Va., shows that the addition of 
2,600 manufacturing jobs between 1935 and 1945 accounted 
for an increase of 795 jobs in other lines, while retail sales 
in the county rose by 600 per cent.? Another study of 
nine counties in which manufacturing employment had 
doubled between 1940 and 1950 shows that for every 100 
factory jobs created, 74 were added elsewhere and retail 
sales increased by $360,000.* 


The newly industrialized community is bound to experi- 
ence a certain amount of price inflation. Land values and 
rentals are likely to increase. If real estate speculation 
gets out of hand, the new labor force may seek homes out- 
side the jurisdiction in which the plant is located, thus 
depriving the community of new tax resources needed to 
finance necessary improvements. If the new: plant pays 
wages above the prevailing scale, all labor costs will be 
forced upward. 





Factors Influencing Plant Location 





THE CHIEF force behind the movement of industry to 
new locations is the simple need for more space. Industry 
today wants not only room to work, but room to grow. 
Modern production and assembly methods demand low- 
lying, wide-spreading structures, not vertical ones, and 
larger sites are required for such establishments. A grow- 
ing number of industries need room for laboratories and 
other research facilities, for conference chambers, cafe- 
terias, and, above all, plenty of parking space for em- 
ployees’ automobiles. And an adjacent air strip may be 
needed for executives’ private planes. 


The growth industries in particular seek new plant loca- 
tions which have adequate room for expansion. An initial 
purchase of 10 to 20 times as much land as will be occu- 
pied at the start of operations is not exceptional. Even 
if the adjacent land could still be bought years later, the 





7™U.8S. Department of Commerce, What Will New Industry Mean to My Town? 
April 1955. 


®*U.S. Chamber of Commerce, What New Industrial Jobs Mean to a Community, 
1954. 
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asking price would skyrocket because of the value added 
by the plant itself. 


LACK OF ADEQUATE SPACE IN CONGESTED CITIES 


Most big cities do not have large enough tracts of un- 
encumbered land to meet the space demands of today’s 
industries. A real estate broker operating in New York 
recently attributed the city’s loss of two large enterprises— 
National Biscuit Co. and Eagle Pencil Co.—to the fact that 
“New York just can’t accommodate them.”’ The metropolis, 
he said, was fast becoming the “management headquarters” 
for big industry, although it was still a favored center for 
small manufacturing enterprises. “If the land were there, 
concerns would still be selecting New York City; . . . it is 
the shortage of land that causes them to go elsewhere.” ® 


Similar problems are reported in other large cities. In 
the center of many of them is a considerable amount of 
vacant building space, once occupied by industries that 
needed to modernize or expand but could find no room to 
spread out within city limits. Baltimore, for instance, was 
recently reported to have two million square feet of empty 
loft building in the heart of the city. 


Urban renewal programs are aimed at consolidating 
title to unused or blighted property in the central city to 
form large unbroken tracts which can be developed for 
new uses.’° Provision may be made to use the reclaimed 
sections for industry, often in combination with commer- 
cial, park, recreational or housing uses. For the most part, 
however, these areas have neither the space nor the facili- 
ties needed by large industria] establishments. 


Big cities were originally chosen for factory operations 
because of their strategic locations as trade or distribution 
centers and because large labor supplies and ready markets 
were at hand. In the early days of industrial growth, the 
expanding labor force tended to cluster around the job- 
giving plant; thus the factories themselves helped to create 
the congestion which now spurs industry to move elsewhere. 


Many of today’s fastest-growing industries began as 


on — H. Daniel, conference of Society of Industrial Realtors, Atlantic City, Sept 


% Thirty-four states have legislation enabling them to participate in the national 


urban renewal program for which Congress has authorized $1 billion in grants and 
another $1 billion in loans. 
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small shop operations which have long since outgrown their 
original quarters. Some are located in particular cities 
simply because their founders lived there. The automobile 
industry grew up in Detroit largely because the first manu- 
facturers found their financial backing in that community. 
A former Monsanto Chemical Co. executive thus explained 
the location of a major plant near St. Louis: “They started 
with a two-man operation in 1905 and it just sort of grew 
up there.” He added: “No chemical company today will 
locate on a small tract of ground because five years from 
now it may want five times as much as it needs now” and 
“these larger tracts ... no longer are available close to 
cities.” "' The plant design requirements of many older 
industries have been revolutionized since the first plants 
were established in large cities. Even were sufficient urban 
iand available, the city situation, with its heavy traffic and 
complex zoning regulations, may be unsuited to the indus- 
try’s needs. And enough city land to meet new space re- 
quirements is likely to be prohibitively expensive. 


In the past, many factors combined to keep certain in- 
dustries in their origina] locations: tradition, the high cost 


of removal, the risk involved in shifting company head- 
quarters. In a rising economy, when earnings are high 
and demand for a company’s products is expanding, the 
inertia factors weaken and the firm is more likely to seek 
a site where it can build a plant exactly to its specifications. 


WIDER AVAILABILITY OF FAVORABLE CONDITIONS 


The most important considerations in selecting the site 
for a new plant are still the availability of labor, raw ma- 
terials, power, and utilities, plus access to markets and 
transportation lines. Few single locations offer ideal con- 
ditions for any specific industry. Normally a firm weighs 
the advantages of a particular combination of factors in 
the light of its own technical and economic requirements. 
Distance from markets must be balanced against distance 
from raw materials, the cost of an available supply of 
skilled labor against the need of training green recruits in 
a lower-cost area. 


For the most part industry still chooses sites along trans- 
portation lines. The first cities, and the first industries, 


“Henry E. Wessel, conference of American Industrial Development Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Apr. 3-6, 1955. 
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grew up along the natural waterways; later the railroads 
attracted industry along their routes. With the coming of 
the automobile, the motor truck and the motor bus, not 
only were transportation facilities greatly expanded but 
the labor force no longer needed to live close to the plant. 


It would be difficult to separate the factors causing the 
outward movement of industry from those influencing peo- 
ple to move away from city centers. Both industry and 
population appear to be responding to a common desire for 
more space in which to work and to live. Both have been 
freed from congestion by modern transportation facilities. 
Necessity no longer dictates the concentration of labor, 
production apparatus, and market in single, compact geo- 
graphic units. 


While the factors that govern location of industrial plants 
have not changed, many more localities can now offer the 
advantages which were once held only by the metropolis. 
Thriving markets exist in all sections of the country. The 
rising buying power of the average citizen and the leveling 
off of differences in buying power in different areas make 
it as advantageous for certain industries to be located near 
one market as another. Big industries with national mar- 
kets tend to scatter plants over several sections. 


Development of new power resources and new sources of 
raw materials, extension of land and water transport facili- 
ties, and the growth of air transport have all given basic 
technical and economic advantages to areas once ruled out 
for plant location.'2 New processes have made it feasible 
to operate in localities otherwise unsuited to industry. Many 
of the new research industries have chosen locations remote 
from population centers. All these factors give industry 
more leeway in selecting plant sites than it enjoyed in 
earlier years. 


CHANGED COMMUNITY ATTITUDES TOWARD NEW INDUSTRY 


One of the major attractions of the small community is 
lower cost of doing business there. Not only is the initial 
investment smaller because of lower land and construction 
costs, but costs of operation—wages, taxes, utility charges— 
are likely to be less than in the large city. In choosing the 
locality for a new plant, a company naturally considers all 


%2One industrial firm, whose executives traveled extensively by air, chose a smal! 
town site because it took less time to drive officials to the airport from that location 
than to negotiate the heavy traffic of an otherwise suitable big city. 
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cost factors. Before making a fina) decision, however, 
much consideration is given to less tangible elements not 
susceptible of direct measurement. 


A review of current plant location techniques notes that 
companies seeking new sites have been paying greater atten- 
tion in recent years to the attitude of the community 
toward incoming enterprises, as reflected in expressions of 
civic leaders, local officeholders, and labor spokesmen, and 
to the record of the local government with respect to reg- 
ulation and taxation of industry.'* 


A Kaiser Aluminum executive, discussing plant site prob- 
lems, recently told a realtors’ conference that after his 
company has selected several suitable sites, it looks at 
“another aspect you might define as . . . the sociological, 
or, for lack of a better word, ‘people’ factors.” 


Do the nearby municipalities, the county and the state, have a 
sincere interest in industrialization, . . . a sincere willingness to 
cooperate? Do the people really want your plant near their city, 
in their county, in their state? Are they anxious to work in your 
plant? Will their attitudes create a healthy environment for the 
plant and create a stable work force? 14 


One reason Kaiser chose Ravenswood, W. Va., for a $220 
million development, after reviewing numerous other sites 
along the Ohio River, was the favorable attitude of the 
community. Once a bustling river-shipping center, Ravens- 
wood had been in decline for many years. The Kaiser 
official explained: “Industrialization of the county in the 
minds of the local residents means stemming the migration 
of their youngsters to other parts of the country for em- 
ployment. This very important factor is reflected con- 
stantly in the attitude of the local residents. It is one of 
the keys to the willingness to cooperate and enthusiasm 
with which we have been greeted.” When the plant was 
ready to start operations, the company received 30,000 
applications for some 5,000 available jobs. 


An International Business Machines executive told the 
same meeting of realtors that his company considers seven 
factors in choosing a site: (1) Cooperation of the commu- 
nity as shown in its effort to provide recreational, educa- 
tional and cultural facilities, plus everyday conveniences 


18 National Industrial Conference Board, Techniques of Plant Location, 1953, p. 8. 


“Ford R. Morrow, conference of Society of Industrial Realtors, Atlantic City, 
Sept. 21, 1956. 
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for company employees; (2) whether other industry in the 
locality is hostile to I.B.M.; (3) adequacy of utilities, accom- 
modations, transportation and supply sources; (4) efficiency 
of state and local governments and civic-mindedness of the 
local population; (5) existence of a reasonable supply of 
labor for future as well as present needs; (6) general oper- 
ating costs; (7) whether the community will be able to 
“absorb the I.B.M. impact without adverse reactions or 
effects.” 1 


LABOR FACTORS IN LOCATING NEW ESTABLISHMENTS 


Many companies believe the moderate-sized or small com- 
munity presents fewest labor problems. Absence of city 
distractions and relief from traffic congestion are believed 
to cut absenteeism. Labor recruited from farms is highly 
regarded by many industries, particularly those not requir- 
ing highly skilled workers, because farm youth is consid- 
ered reliable, resourceful, and adaptable. 


In view of the limited supply of highly skilled technicians 
and other top-echelon personnel, industry is giving more at- 
tention than in the past to whether the community is a 
pleasing place to live. Florida’s growing attraction for in- 
dustry owes in part to the appeal of a good climate and good 
recreational resources. One reason Johns-Manville chose 
Natchez, Miss., for a new plant was that it offered better 
living conditions for employees than several competing com- 
munities that were equally attractive from other points 
of view. 


Many large industries bring to a new location a corps 
of administrative and technical employees, for whom the 
community must afford suitable housing. Corning Glass 
has said it would turn down any site, however satisfactory 
otherwise, if the community did not make an effort to 
provide houses at reasonable cost for its supervisory em- 
ployees. Large corporations generally survey the schools, 
hospitals, churches and shops before deciding to set up a 
plant in a particular locality. 


Many companies favor states with statutes likely to dis- 
courage union organizing activity. An official of the Ari- 
zona Development Board told a meeting of planning officials 
that his state’s right-to-work law had been of great help in 


% William L. MacMichael, conference of Society of Industrial Realtors, Atlantic 
City, Sept. 21, 1956. 
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attracting industry because it contributed to “a very favor- 
able labor climate.” '* Sixteen other states have laws 
which, in general, provide that no person shall be denied 
employment because of membership or non-membership 
in a labor organization, and that any agreement that con- 
ditions the right to work in any occupation upon member- 


ship or non-membership in a labor organization is illegal 
and void. 


TAX FAVORS AND SPECIAL FINANCIAL INDUCEMENTS 


Every company looking for a new site investigates thor- 
oughly the state and local tax structure. Many communi- 
ties offer what amounts to a bonus in the form of tax 
concessions. Most larger corporations are reluctant to 
accept special tax favors, but do seek a generally favorable 
tax climate. 


“Immediate tax advantages,” said an I.B.M. official, “may 
result in poorer service from the community, possibly high 
taxes later as other industry takes the free ride. Tax 
moratoria and easy loan money may attract . . . opportu- 
nists. . .. The possibility of undesirable neighbors is no in- 
ducement.” However, benefits of a sort which do not 
threaten the community’s economic or social stability are 
regarded as a “good barometer of community interest.” "” 
A Westinghouse executive said that more important than 
current tax rates was the degree of economic stability pro- 
vided by the prevailing tax structure. 


The Tax Foundation has noted that there is “a funda- 
mental difference between tax incentives merely to lure 
industry from another state, and a... tax climate that will 
encourage the development and utilization of a state’s nat- 
ural resources.” '* On the whole special financial conces- 
sions have been effective in attracting small industrial 
enterprises, but have had little influence on plant-location 
decisions of large corporations. 


One financial inducement to locate plants away from 
metropolitan centers is offered by the federal government. 


% Stanley Womer, conference of Association of State Planning and Development 
Agencies, Boston, June 5, 1956. 


4? William L. MacMichael, conference of Society of Industrial Realtors, Atlantic 
City, Sept. 21, 1956. 


“State and Local Inducements to New Industry,” Tax Review, November 1955, 
p. 51. 
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Federal law authorizes rapid amortization for tax purposes 
of new defense facilities which meet dispersion standards. 
Usually the plants must be located at least 10 miles away 
from centers of population. An official accounting of cer- 
tificates of necessity issued under the rapid-amortization 
program shows that every state in the Union received a 
share of the 20,000 defense-related plants built during the 
period January 1950 to June 1955, representing an invest- 
ment of $30.5 billion. 


Competition for New Industries 


INDUSTRY’S widened range of choice for plant sites has 
fomented keen rivalry among states, cities, and counties 
for location of new plants within their borders. State and 
local efforts to attract industry have spurred an unprece- 
dented amount of planning and actual development of indus- 
trial sites, and of related community-use facilities. All 
except two of the 48 states now have official area develop- 
ment agencies. So great have been the demands by state 
and local planners for technical assistance from Washington 
that the federal Office of Area Development was given the 
status of a “primary organization unit” in the Department 
of Commerce last August, and Congress boosted its annual 
appropriation from $120,000 to $370,000."° 


COMMUNITY EFFORTS TO ATTRACT NEW PLANTS 


Recent years have seen a marked rise in efforts by pri- 
vate citizens to create industrial facilities in their home 
communities and find buyers for them. There now are 
approximately 3,000 local industrial development agencies, 
usually non-governmental, which raise funds to acquire 
and develop property and advertise its merits to industry. 


More than 120 communities have set up so-called “indus- 
trial districts” (sizable tracts of land zoned and equipped 
for industrial use) in keeping with master plans of com- 
munity development. Public utilities, particularly power 
companies and railroads, are in the vanguard of industrial 

%” The size of the new appropriation does not fully reflect the scope of Office of 
Area Development activities, because its officials call on specialists in many other 


government agencies to supply assistance to local area developers. 
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site development because the settling of industry near their 
lines brings additional customers. Industrial realtors 
(specialists in finding and assembling property for indus- 
trial occupancy) encourage preparation for incoming indus- 
try by local civic and business leaders. 


The community development organizations raise money 
by issuing securities or soliciting outright gifts. Some 
communities have conducted drives for numerous small 
contributions from the citizenry at large. While some of 
the development agencies are commercial ventures, there 
is a growing tendency to set them up as non-profit 
organizations. 


Capital of the community development corporations may 
be used to buy or take options on promising sites, to bring 
in necessary facilities for industrial use, even to construct 
plant “shells” or complete buildings. In many communi- 
ties, new enterprises may borrow from the development 
fund, often on unusually favorable terms. In Georgia, for 
instance, many towns will build a plant to a firm’s exact 
specifications, then lease it for 15 to 20 years at the end 
of which time the plant becomes the property of the user. 
Industrial sites developed by railroads often are offered to 
buyers at cost if the new firm will make a fixed-minimum 
use of railroad facilities. 


It has been estimated that roughly half of the local area 
development groups have succeeded in bringing new busi- 
nesses to their localities. One of the notable success stories 
is that of the Greater Wilkes-Barre Industrial Fund, 
launched four years ago with $1 million capital, which says 
it has brought enough industry to the area to provide 
45,000 jobs with a $12 million payroll. 


Growing activity of this sort reflects a change in the 
attitude of many communities toward industrialization. 
The modern, clean, well-designed industrial plant, publicly 
regulated to prevent nuisances, is now regarded as the 
bringer of benefits, not social blight. “Industry is no longer 
the scourge of the community. The ‘old factory section’ is 
non-existent in the new communities. The industrial dis- 
trict is in a great many cases the showplace of the com- 
munity.” 2° 





*” Roland Rodrock Randal], conference of Society of Industria] Planners, Atlantic 
City, Sept. 21, 1956. 
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RIVALRY IN OFFERING FAVORABLE TAX TREATMENT 


With the sharpening of competition for industry, there 
has been a tendency to expand the functions of state agen- 
cies set up long ago to encourage orderly economic develop- 
ment. Several state legislatures now appropriate funds to 
draw industry’s attention to the advantages of locating 
in the state. Georgia recently set aside $300,000 for a 
national advertising campaign; New Mexico’s development 
board has $200,000 for this purpose. 


A report to the 1956 conference of the Association of 
State Planning and Development Agencies noted “strong 
rivalry between states trying to outdo one another in giving 
favorable tax treatment to factories.” The following types 
of financial inducements were cited: Special tax exemptions, 
special tax levies for the acquisition of industrial sites and 
structures; gifts of land or buildings; interest-free loans 
to industry; issuance of revenue bonds to acquire indus- 
trial property. 


Seven states (Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Vermont) allow localities 
to exempt new industries from taxes for periods up to 
five or ten years. New industries in Louisiana may con- 
tract with the state Board of Commerce and Industry for 
10-year tax exemption. Certain jurisdictions in Delaware 
and Maryland offer limited exemption for some types of 
enterprises. Other states provide favored rates of taxes for 
machine tool industries. And some municipalities subsidize 
new industry independently of state action.” 


Six states (Alabama, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee) have statutes which permit local gov- 
ernments to issue bonds to finance private industrial plants. 
Mississippi since 1936 has had a “Balancing Agriculture 
With Industry” plan, under which communities are allowed 
to use public funds to construct plant buildings. The build- 
ings are leased to manufacturers and the investment is 
amortized by the rental payments. Small industries at- 
tracted to the state by this method have provided some 
40,000 jobs for displaced farm workers. 


The legality of such devices is sometimes challenged. A 


Montana court recently invalidated a law providing five 


State and Local Inducements to New Industry.” Tax Review, Nov 


ember 195 
». 61 
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years of property tax reduction for new industries. The 
New Mexico supreme court last year nullified a law per- 
mitting communities to issue revenue bonds to acquire prop- 
erty for private use. A similar program in Arkansas is 
now before the courts. Legal obstacles to these measures 
are the constitutional bans against discriminatory taxation 
and against use of public funds for private purposes. 


STATE-CHARTERED INDUSTRIAL CREDIT C’ RPORATIONS 


One of the newer devices to attract industry is the state- 
chartered industrial credit corporation, which finances the 
launching of new industrial enterprises within the state. 
Legislation is necessary to free these quasi-public organi- 
zations from state banking law restrictions on use of deposi- 
tors’ money as risk capital. 


The credit development corporation provides a means of 
pooling funds from various sources to finance new and un- 
tried industrial ventures. Banks, insurance companies, and 
other investors supply small sums to enable the.corporation 
to set up a revolving fund. Borrowers from the fund may 
be industrial firms coming into the state or they may be 
local developers of new industrial sites and structures. 


Seventeen states have established or are in process of 
establishing industrial credit corporations of this kind. 
The corporation is essentially a speculative enterprise, with 
the rate of return on its investments controlled by state 
law. Usually the rate is set at a somewhat lower level 
than is ordinarily commanded by venture capital. In Maine, 
where the first credit corporation was set up in 1949, the 
return is limited to two per cent. In Massachusetts, on the 
other hand, the law specifies that loans to industry must 
bear interest at a rate not less than 14 of 1 per cent 
above the going rate at the time the loan is made. This 
flexible return provision was considered necessary to attract 
bank funds to the pool. 


While most of the pools contain only private capital, 
Pennsylvania launched an industrial credit corporation early 
this year with $5 million of state-appropriated funds. The 
Kansas legislature in 1955 authorized several regional credit 
corporations rather than a single statewide fund. Other 
states which have or are considering credit corporations 
include all the New England states, Florida, North Carolina, 
New York, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 
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Outlook for Continued Industrial Dispersion 





FINANCIAL inducements have had less influence on the 
overall movement to new industrial locations than basic 
social and technological changes. And all signs point to 
a continuation if not an acceleration of industry’s spread 
into more and more newly developed areas. 


The multi-billion dollar road building program author- 
ized by the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 will have far- 
reaching effects by creating potential sites for industry 
along the new transportation arteries. Federal Highway 
Administrator Volpe told a realtors’ group that “the in- 
creased commercial, industrial and residential construction 
activities which follow in the wake of modern expressways” 
would bring “not only much-needed relief to traffic in con- 
gested urban areas” but a transformation of outlying areas 
from raw land into new commercial, residential, and indus- 
trial districts.” 7” 


Extension of air routes and new feeder lines will give 
industrial importance to many places still considered too 
remote from the main channels of economic development. 
One airline has already established an industrial develop- 
ment department to encourage location of industry in com- 
munities it serves. 


An incalculable factor is the effect of future power devel- 
opments—the extension of natural gas and oil pipelines, 
improved methods of handling and using coal, and the possi- 
bility of adapting atomic energy to industrial uses. An 
official of a factory-locating firm which handles site prob- 
lems for a number of large corporations has predicted that 
“as greater distribution of fuels takes place and, looking 
further ahead, as new atomic power plants are developed 
into compact, portable units, free of reliance on local fuel 
or water resources and hence capable of location anywhere, 
there should be a definite increase in industrial mobility.” 





2 John A. Volpe, address, Society of Industrial Realtors, St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 14 
1956. 

*Maurice Fultor Plant Location—1965," Harvard Business Review, March-April 
1955, p. 44 
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to Editors: 

Normally at the end of a session of Congress, Editorial Research 
Reports publishes a group of Outstanding Roll Calls in Senate and 
House as a follow up to the regular Congress Report. This year, to 
avoid duplication of effort, we are sending you the Key Votes (and 
accompanying story) compiled by our affiliate, Congressional Quarterly, 


which specializes in coverage of Congress. 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH REFORTS 


20 KEY VOTES TESTED 1956 LEADING ISSUES 


With the coming general election the voting record of 
the 84th Congress will play animportant role in selection 
of a new Congress. Toplace the 1956 session’s activities 
in perspective, Congressional Quarterly chose 20 roll 
calls -- the year’s Key Votes -- that were most significant. 


Senate Key Votes 


Here, in the order in which they occurred, are the 
10 Senate roll calls selected by Congressional Quarterly 
as the Key Votes of 1956. The numbers correspond to 
those in the accompanying voting chart. Inall instances, 
‘*yea”’ votes are cited first. 


1. NATURAL GAS (HR 6645) -- The Senate Feb. 6 
passed, 53-38, a bill to amend the Natural Gas Act to 
exempt producers and gatherers of natural gas from fed- 
eral regulation. The purpose of the bill was to nullify a 
1954 Supreme Court decision which in effect ruled that 
independent producers who sold natural gas to pipeline 
companies were subject to federal regulation under the 
Natural Gas Act of 1938. Final consideration of the bill 
almost was overshadowed by a Feb. 3 announcement of 
Francis Case (R S.D,) that he had rejected a $2,500 cam- 
paign contribution from a lawyer interested in passage of 
the bill. The President vetoed the bill for what he said 
were ‘‘arrogant”’ activities surrounding its passage. Mr. 
Eisenhower said he supported the ‘‘objectives’”’ of the bill. 
Party division: Democrats, 22-24; Republicans, 31-14, 

2. FARM PRICE SUPPORTS (S 3183) -- In 1955, the 
House passed a bill to restore ‘‘fixed’’ price supports at 
90 percent of parity; the Senate did not act. Early in 
1956 the Senate considered an omnibus farm bill which 
provided for a return to rigid price supports at 90 per- 
cent of parity, a $1.1 billion soil bank and a two-price 
system for rice. President Eisenhower Jan. 16 said 
“‘we should resist...efforts to have the government re- 
store high rigid price supports.’’ Clinton P, Anderson 
(D N.M.) offered an amendment to delete provisions 
calling for 90 percent of parity price supports, thus re- 
taining flexible supports. The Anderson amendment was 
agreed to March 8 by a vote of 54-41. Party division: 
Democrats, 13-35; Republicans, 41-6. The provision 
later was returned to the bill, subsequently vetoed by 
President Eisenhower. 

3. PUBLIC HOUSING (S 3855) -- A Senate bill to 
amend and extend housing laws, eliminate and prevent 
slums and conserve and develop urban communities also 
called for construction of 135,000 public housing units a 
year for four years. John W, Bricker (R Ohio) introduced 
an Administration-backed amendment to limit public 
housing to 35,000 units for each of the next two years. 
The Senate May 24 voted 38-41 to reject the amendment. 
Party division: Democrats, 7-34; Republicans, 31-7. 

4. HIGHWAY WAGE RATES (HR 10660) -- The Sen- 
ate May 29 agreed to an amendment offered by Dennis 
Chavez (D N.M,) to the Highway Act to give the Secre- 
tary of Labor the right to fix minimum wages on inter- 
state highway system construction. The vote was 42-37. 


The Senate first agreed to an amendment to permit state 
agencies to determine wages, but the Chavez amendment 
finally was carried in the bill. Party division: Demo- 
crats 27-12; Republicans, 15-25. 

5. AIR FORCE FUNDS (HR 10986) -- The bill to 
authorize appropriations for fiscal 1957 for the Depart- 
ment of Defense was debated five days. The Senate dis- 
agreed with President Eisenhower’s judgment of airpower 
needs by adopting a series of Democratic-backed Appro- 
priations Committee amendments to boost Air Force 
funds to $16.6 billion -- $912,625,000 more than the 
President requested. The largest item in the stepped-up 
Air Force budget was an increase of $800 million to 
raise production of heavy bombers. The Senate June 26 
accepted the Committee amendment 48-40. Party di- 
vision: Democrats, 43-3; Republicans, 5-37. HR 10986 
passed June 26 by unanimous vote. 

6. ATOMIC REACTORS (S 4146) -- A bill to estab- 
lish a federal program to speed up the civilian atomic 
power demonstration program was passed by the Senate 
July 12 by a 49-40 roll-call vote. The bill, opposed by 
the Administration, authorized the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to build demonstration reactors to show the 
practical value of facilities for the generation of electric 
energy in industrial or commercial quantities. Party 
division: Democrats, 46-0; Republicans, 3-40. A com- 
panion bill (HR 12061) was killed in the House July 24 
when the House voted 203-191 to recommit the bill to the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee. 

7. SOCIAL SECURITY (HR 7225) -- The Senate July 
17 rejected Finance Committee action on the social 
security bill by adding to the bill provisions deleted by 
the Committee. Walter F. George (D Ga.) offered an 
Administration-opposed amendment to pay permanently 
and totally disabled workers social security benefits at 
age 50, instead of 65; to set up a separate trust fund for 
disability payment and to increase social security taxes 
by one-half percent. The amendment passed by a roll- 
call ‘vote of 47-45. Party division: Democrats, 41-7; 
Republicans, 6-38. 

8. HELLS CANYON DAM (S 1333) -- A major vic- 
tory was scored for the Eisenhower Administration when 
the Senate July 19 rejected by a 41-51 roll-call vote a bill 
to authorize construction of a single high federal dam at 
Hells Canyon. The Administration supported action by 
the Federal Power Commission, authorizing the Idaho 
Power Co, to construct three private dams in the area. 
Democrats criticized ‘‘pressures*” fromthe White House 
to defeat the bill. Party division: Democrats, 39-8; 
Republicans, 2-43. 

9. AID TO YUGOSLAVIA (HR 12130) -- Attempts to 
bar future military aid to Yugoslavia were successful 
during consideration of the Mutual Security Appropriation 
bill. The Senate July 24 voted 50-42 for a revised 
amendment submitted by Minority Leader William F, 
Knowland (R Calif.) to bar the use of funds for military 
equipment for Yugoslavia, except to maintain and replace 
spare parts of equipment already furnished. This was in 
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opposition to a request from President Eisenhower that 
use of the funds be at hisdiscretion. The amendment did 
not affect economic aid to Yugoslavia. Party division: 
Democrats, 24-23; Republicans, 26-19. 

10. FOREIGN AID FUNDS (HR 12130) -- The Senate 
July 24 beat down a series of attempts to reduce total 
foreign aid funds and passed by a roll-call vote of 60-30 
the Mutual Security Appropriation for fiscal 1957. The 
final bill carried new funds of $4,110,920,000, which was 
about $8 million less than President Eisenhower origin- 
ally requested. Party division: Democrats, 30-15; Re- 
publicans, 30-15. 


House Key Votes 


Here, in the order in which they occurred, are the 
10 House roll calls selected by Congressional Quarterly 
as the Key Votes of 1956. The numbers correspond to 
those in the accompanying voting charts. Inall instances, 
‘*yea”’ votes are cited first. 


1. COLORADO RIVER PROJECT (HR 3383) -- Pres- 
ident Eisenhower long had urged Congress to approve the 
$760 million Colorado River irrigation and reclamation 
project. The House March 1 voted 256-136 to authorize 
its construction. After passage, the text of HR 3383 was 
substituted for S 500, a similar bill passed by the Senate 
in 1955. The proposed Echo Park Dam, which would have 
flooded Dinosaur National Park, was eliminated by the 
House measure. Party division: Democrats, 136-63; 
Republicans, 120-73. 

2. PRICE SUPPORTS (HR 12) -- In a conference 
report on HR 12, the omnibus farm biil, provisions were 
made for a return to rigid price supports at 90 percent 
of parity (opposed by President Eisenhower), dual parity, 
a soil bank, mandatory supports for feed grains and do- 
mestic parity plans for wheat and rice. House Minority 
Leader Joseph W, Martin Jr. (R Mass.) movedto recom- 
mit the conference report with instructions to substitute 
maximum 82.5 percent supports and to delete dual parity 
provisions, mandatory feed supports and domestic parity 
plans. The House April 11 voted 181-238 against recom- 
mitting the conference report. Party division: Demo- 
crats, 14-211; Republicans, 167-27. The conference re- 
port then was adopted. Mr. Eisenhower vetoed the bill. 

3. HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION (HR 10660) -- Agree- 
ment was reached in 1956 on federal highway legislation 
after President Eisenhower withdrew his proposal to 
finance construction through bonds. The House April 27 
voted, 388-19, to provide for a $51.5 million 13-year 
highway construction program. The bill also raised taxes 
on such highway user items as gasoline and tires over 
a 16-year period to finance the project. Party division: 
Democrats, 200-15; Republicans, 188-4. 

4. VETERANS PENSIONS (HR 7886) -- The House 
Veterans Affairs Committee June 8 reported HR 7886, 
with amendments that made it a catch-all bill of all 
veterans legislation under Committee consideration. 
All provisions of the bill were deleted on the floor ex- 
cept increases in pension rates for non-service con- 
nected pensions and presumed total disability for World 
War I veterans at age 65. The American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars strongly supported this legis- 
lation. William H, Ayres (R Ohio) offered a motion to 
recommit the bill. The recommital was defeated June 
27 by a 110-305 roll-call vote after it initially was agreed 
to on a 159-107 standing vote. Party division: Demo- 
crats, 39-182; Republicans, 71-123. 
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5. POWELL AMENDMENT TO SCHOOL AID BILL 
(HR 7537) -- Adam C, PowellJr. (D N.Y.) offered an 
amendment to the school aid bill to bar federal funds 
to states not complying with the decision of the Supreme 
Court regarding racially segregated schools. The House 
July 5 agreed to the Powell Amendment, 225-192. Party 
division: Democrats, 77-146; Republicans, 148-46. 
Later that day the House rejected the amended school 
aid bill. 

6. SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION AID (HR 7535) -- The 
federal aid to education bill would have authorized $1.6 
billion over four years for grants to states for school 
construction on a dollar-matching basis. Under the bill 
as amended no federal control over school personnel 
or curriculums would be exercised and no funds would 
be made available to states that did not comply with the 
Supreme Court decision on school segregation. The 
House July 5 voted, 194-224 to reject the bill. Party 
division: Democrats, 119-105; Republicans, 75-119. 

7. POSTAL RATES (HR 11380) -- President Eisen- 
hower in his State of the Union Message Jan. 5 urged 
action to improve the Post Office’s financial position by 
raising postal rates. The House July 6 voted 217-166 
to raise postage rates and decrease the Department’s 
deficit by about $430 million a year. Under the proposed 
increase, first class mail would bring in about $259 
million extra; air mail about $16 million; second and 
third class mail about $122 million. The measure sur- 
vived several recommittal motions and crippling amend- 
ments. Party division: Democrats, 39-162; Republicans, 
178-4. 

8. FOREIGN AID FUNDS (HR 12130) -- In spite of 
a plea from President Eisenhower rhat cuts in foreign 
aid ‘‘would definitely injure our efforts to help lead 
the world to peace’’ the House July 11 passed, 284-120, 
a foreign aid appropriations bill providing $1.4 billion 
less than the Administration requested. The amount 
appropriated was $3,425,120,000, about $500 million less 
than Congress authorized July 9. Minority Leader Martin 
July 9 said it was leadership strategy not to attempt to 
raise the amount in the House but to fight for the in- 
crease in the Senate. Party division: Democrats, 160- 
50; Republicans, 124-70. The House July 26 adopted, 
by voice vote, a conference report appropriating $3,- 
766,570,000 for the foreign aid program 

9. CIVIL. RIGHTS (HR 627) -- Demands for civil 
rights legislation in 1956 were particularly strong. The 
House Judiciary Committee revised HR 627 to include 
provisions of a civil rights program sent to Congress 
April 9 by Attorney General Herbert Brownell Jr. A 
“Civil Rights Manifesto’? was signed by 83 southern 
Representatives urging the defeat of HR 627, The House 
July 23 passed the bill, 279-126. The bill provided for 
a six-member bipartisan Commission on Civil Rights 
in the executive branch of the government, an additional 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of a Civil Rights 
Division in the Department of Justice and strengthened 
procedures for legal action in federal courts against 
rights violations. Party division: Democrats, 111-102; 
Republicans, 168-24. 

10. ATOMIC REACTORS (HR 12061) -- The bill to 
speed up the civilian atomic power demonstrations pro- 
gram with federal funds was killed by the House after 
it agreed to a number of limiting amendments. The 
House July 24 voted 203-191 to recommit the bill to the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee. Party division: Demo- 
crats, 27-174; Republicans, 176-17. 
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| Senate Key Votes on Natural Gas, Farm Price Supports, 


Public Housing, Highway Wage Rates, Air Force Funds 


1. Natural Gas (HR 6645), Passage of bill to amend 3. Public Housing (S 3855). Housing Act Amendments 
Natural Gas Act to exempt independent producers of 1956. Bricker (R Ohio) amendment to provide 
of natura! gas from federal utility-rate control. 35,000 units of public housing for each of next two 

! Passed 53-38, Feb. 6. (Weekly Report, p. 165) years instead of 135,000 a year for next four years. 

: Rejected 38-41, May 24. (Weekly Report, p. 615) 


. ‘ 2. Farm Price Supports (S 3183), Agricultural Act 
of 1956. Anderson (D N,M.) amendment to delete 4. Highway Wage Rates (HR 10660), Highway Con- 
provision calling for rigid 90 percent of parity price struction Act. Chavez (D N.M,) amendment to pro- 


supports. Agreed to 54-41, March 8. (Weekly 


vide that locally prevailing wage rate, as determined 
Report, p. 280) 


by Secretary of Labor, be paid in interstate highway 
system construction. Adopted 42-37, May 29. 
(Weekly Report, p. 643) 


5. Air Force Funds (HR 10986), Defense Appropria- 
tions Committee amendment increasing by $800 
million funds for aircraft and related procurement 
Adopted 48-40, June 26. (Weekly Report, p. 764) « 
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Votes on Colorado River, Price Supports, Highway 


Construction, Vets’ Pensions, Powell Amendment 


1. 


Colorado River Project (HR 3383), Passage ofa bill 
to authorize construction of the Colorado River 
storage project. Passed 256-136, March 1. (Weekly 
Report, p. 257) 


Price Supports (HR 12). Agricultural Act of 1956, 
Martin (R Maéss.) motion to recommit the conference 
report with instructions to substitute 82.5 percent 
supports for feed and todelete dual parity provisions, 
mandatory supports for feed grains and domestic 
parity plans for wheat and rice. Rejected 181-238, 
April 11. (Weekly Report, p. 429) 


Highway Construction (HR 10660), Passage of a bill 
to amend and supplement Federal-Aid Road Act by 
authorizing $51.5 million 13-year highway construc - 
tion program; amend Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
vide additional revenue for highways. Passed 388- 
19, April 27. (Weekly Report, p. 510) 


Veterans Pensions (HR 7886), To increase the rates 
and liberalize the basis for payment of non-service- 
connected and service-connected compensation for 
veterans. Ayres (R Ohio) motion to recommit 
Rejected 110-305, June 27. (Weekly Report, p. 767) 


5. Powell Amendment to School Aid Bill (HR 7535). 
Powell (D N.Y.) amendment providing that no federal 
funds shall be allotted or transferred to any state 
that fails to comply with the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. Adopted 225-192, July 5. (Weekly Report, 
p. 801) 
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3 Forrester 
9 Landrum 
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House Votes on School Construction, Postal Rates, 
Mutual Security Funds, Civil Rights, Atomic Plants 


6. School Construction Aid (HR 7535). 
authorizing $1.6 billion, 


Passage of a bill 8. 
or $400 million for four 


Foreign Aid Funds (HR 12130). 
priations. 


Foreign Aid Appro- 
Passage of bill appropriating $3.4 billion 






years, to state educational agencies for school con- for mutual security program for the fiscal year end- 
struction. Rejected 194-224, July5. (Weekly Report, ing June 30, 1957. Passed 284-120, Julyll. (Weekly 
p. 801) Report, p. 832) 


Postal Rates (HR 11380), Passage of billto readjust 
postal rates and establish a Congressional policy for 
the determination of postal rates. Passed 217-166, 
July 6. (Weekly Report, p. 826) 


10. 


Atomic Reactors (HR 12061). 


Civil Rights (HR 627). Passage ofthe bill to provide 
means of further securing and protecting the civil 
rights of persons within the jurisdiction of the U.S, 
Passed 279-126, July 23. (Weekly Report, p. 904) 


On a motion by Van 
Zandt (R Pa.) to recommit the bill to provide for a ‘ 
civilian atomic power acceleration program. Agreed 






to 203-191, 


Y Record Vote For (yea) 
v Announced For, Paired For, CQ Poll For 
- Net o Member when vote wos taken. 


who is eligible but usually does not vote.) 


(Also used for Specker, 


July 24. 


(Weekly Report, p. 904) 


KEY 


Record Vote Against (nay) 
Announced Against, Paired Against, CQ Pol! Against 
Absent, General Poir “* 


o answer Poll 


Present," Did not announce 
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MISSISSIPPI 22 Healey D . cov RY. ¥ BS 16MummaR... Y Y Y Y Y 6 TollefonR.. y Y Y YN 
1 Abernethy D..N Y N N N 2 Pimeh....-YNYVYY Y¥ 19 QuigleyD... Y N Y Y N 2WestlondR.. y y y y N 
6ColmerD...N Y N NWN 6HoltzmanD.. Y N Y Y N 14RhodesD ... Y N Y Y N WEST VIRGINIA 
3SmithD....N Y Y NN 10KellyD....Y NY YN 22 SaylorR.... NY NY Y 3 Bailey D YNNVv¥ 
2WhittenD...N Y NWN X 9KeoghD....Y X Y YN 18 SimpsconR... NY Y Y Y 4 Burnside D YNY YY 
4WilliomsD...N 2? N NN WKleinD....¥Y X Y Y N 20 Von ZondtR.. Y Y Y Y Y 6BydD..... YNNY Y 
SWinsteodD ..N Y N N N 4lothomR ...Y Y YY Y 15WolteeD...NN Y Y Y 5KeeD. . YNYYY 
MISSOURI 13 MulteD ...Y N Y Y N | Philadelphia 1 Mollohan D YNY YN 
SBollingD ...Y NY Y N 16PowelliD ...Y NY J ? lBorrettD ...Y N Y Y N 2 Staggers D YNYYY 
9CannonD...Y N Y Y N WSReyR ...-- NV VY YY 3BymeD....Y N Y Y N 
B8CamahonD..Y N ? JY ? l4RooneyD ...Y N Y Y N 4ChudoffD... Y N Y Y N NYYYY 
4 ChristopherD.Y N Y Y N 21 Zelenko D...Y N Y Y N 2 Vacancy : 2 Davis R N 2??? ? 
2CeHR... VY VY VOY NORTH CAROLINA 5GreenD.... Y N Y Y N 9 Johnson D YNYYN 
6HuIID.....Y NY Y N 9 AlexanderD.. N / N N N SER saee ¥ VV VY 7 Laird R NYNYY 
10 JonesD....N N Y NN 3BardenD....N 2? X NN RHODE ISLAND 10 O'Konski R YYNYN 
1} KorstenD...Y N Y Y N 1 BonnerD....N Y N NN 2 FogertyD... Y N Y Y N 5 Reuss D YNY YN 
1) MoulderD...Y X N Y N 7CorlyleD...N NN NWN lForandD ... Y N Y Y N 1 SmithR . . NYNNY 
7 ShortR. . 2. .N Y NN Y 5ChathamD...N Y Y X ? SOUTH CAROLINA 6 Van Pelt R NYNY Y 
3 SullivenD...Y N Y Y N 4CooleyD...N NN NN 4AshmoreD... N Y N N N 3WithrowR... y y NY Y 
MONTANA 8DeoneD....N N Y NWN 3DomD0....NN NNN 4 ZablokiD.. y NY Y N 
2FioreR ...-N Y NY Y 6DurhomD...N Y Y NN 6McMillanD.. N Y NN Y WYOMING 
1 MetcalfD...Y N Y Y N AL Thomson R. . . 
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1956 Key Votes 


Senate Key Votes on Atomic Reactors. Social Security. 


Hells Canyon, Yugoslavian Military Aid, Foreign Aid 


6. Atomic Reactors (S 4146), Passage of bill to provide 
for an accelerated civilian atomic power program 
Passed 49-40, July 12. (Weekly Report, p. 833) 


Social Security (HR 7225), To amend the Social 
Security Act. George (DGa.) amendment to pay OASI 
benefits to disabled workers at age 50, instead of 
65; set up a separate trust fund for disability pay- 
ments and increase OASI taxes Agreed to 47-45, 
July 17. (Weekly Report, p. 870) 


10 oreign Aid Fuss (HR 12130), 
billion foreign aid appropriation 
July 24. (Weekly Report, p. 908) 


KEY 


Record Vote For (yea N 
Announced For, Paired For, CQ Poll For x 


Not o Member when vote wos token ? 


DEMOCRAT 











Absent, General Poir, ‘'Present,”’ 


- Hells Canyon Dam (S 1333). Passage of bill au- 


thorizing construction, operation and maintenance of 
a federal Hells Canyon Dam on the Snake River 
between Idaho and Oregon. Rejected 41-51, July 19. 
(Weekly Report, p. 873) 


Aid to Yugoslavia (HR 12130), Foreign Aid Appro- 
priations Knowland (R Calif.) amendment, as 
modified, to bar use of funds to furnish military 
equipment to Yugoslavia except for maintenance of 
equipment previously furnished. Agreed to 50-42, 
July 24. (Weekly Report, p. 908) 


Passage of $4.1 
Passed 60-30, 


Record Vote Against (nay 
Announced Against, Paired Against, CQ Poll Against 


Did not announce or answer Poll 





ALABAMA lOWA 


Hickenlooper R. . 
es Martin R 
ARIZONA KANSAS 


GoldwoterR ... 


ARKANSAS KENTUCKY 
Fulbright OD. . . . 7 Humphreys D. . . 
McClelland ... ’ , Clemens DD... . 

CALIFORNIA LOUISIANA 
KnowlandR.. . . EllenderD .... 


COLORADO MAINE 


MARYLAND 


RHODE ISLAND 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
JohnstonD .... 
Wofford D eee 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


DELAWARE MASS ACHUSETTS NORTH CAROLINA 


Kennedy D.... Ervin D 
WilliomsR. .. .. Seltonstoll R .. . 
FLORIDA MICHIGAN 

McNomere DD... 


MISSISSIPPI 
Eastland D ... 


MISSOURI 
Hennings D... . 
Symington D ... 


VIRGINIA 
Byrd D 
Robertson DD... . 
WASHINGTON 
Jackson D 
Magnuson D. . . . 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Laird D cece 
Neely D 
WISCONSIN 
McCorthyR. ... 
Wiley R 


MONTANA PENNSYLVANIA WYOMING 


Mansfield D. . . . ' f Duff R 


8 -- July 30, 1956 


Barrett R 
O'Mahoney D. . . 





